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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Rather than sell buffalo to be used in Mexico 
for fights with bulls or bull fighters, Major 
Gordon W. Lillie, ‘“‘ Pawnee Bill,” yesterday 
instructed his attorneys to fight a suit to be 
brought against him in a federal court by José 
Banjio, of Mexico. His representatives were 
notified by Jacob Klein, attorney for Banjio, 
that the seven bulls contracted for must be 
delivered or damages paid. 

Lillie maintains at Pawnee, Oklahoma, the 
largest buffalo ranch in the country. Before 
Christmas Banjio contracted to purchase seven 
bulls for $4,375. They were to be shipped 
in February. It was the understanding, Lillie 
asserts, that the bulls were to be used in propa- 
gation of the species which is fast becoming 
extinct. He learned that the bulls were to be 
used for fighting and immediately returned the 
purchase money. 


Humane Work in Italy 


An English lady, Miss Maud Clerk, who 
lives at Rapallo (on the Reviera, eighteen miles 
east of Genoa), has recently organized at that 
place a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. Any one who knows the charac- 
teristic treatment of animals in Italy will not 
have to be told that there is a crying need for 
such work. Miss Clerk has all the enthusiasm 
necessary tor success, and her ability to speak 
Italian fluently is, of course, a great advantage; 
but the English and American colony at 
Rapallo is small, and so are the funds at the 
society's disposal. The situation is informally 
described in the following extract from a 
letter lately received from Miss Clerk: 


Villa Celina, Rapallo, Italy. 

I am at my wits’ end to find the money. As you 
know, we have an inspector here now. He came 
the end of June last year, and seems to do his work 
very well, but we have to pay Naples 125 lire a month 
— that is 1,500 lire a year. Then, of course, there 
are always some local expenses, and this year we 
have, as well, to pay for a bicycle for the inspector 
(200 francs), and we have put collecting boxes in 
most of the hotels. We got them from Naples at a 
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cost of nine lire each, and we have a big bill at the 
printer’s, as we have paid him nothing yet, and he 
has supplied our paper, envelopes, etc., and printed 
our book of rules and supplied us with all our station- 
ery. We have had a number of convictions at Santa 
Margherita, here and at Chiavari; and every day 
Mecezzi, our inspector, finds something to do. He 
has confiscated one instrument of torture, a sort of 
spiked wheel fixed on the bit of a horse in a private 
carriage, and many sticks. He js a nice man, and very 
keen about his work. We have not been able to do 
much in the schools yet. Professor Porta at Santa 
Margherita makes his boys write exercises, but some 
of the country schoolmasters and mistresses aré most 
apathetic, and will not help us at all; but in time, I 
dare say, we shall manage something. In Italy one 
has to move slowly ! 


Some of your readers may have a special 
interest in the dumb sufferers of Italy, and 
may be glad to have an opportunity of indi- 
rectly contributing to their relief —S. R. Taber. 

Chicago, February 10. 


Feeding London Gulls 


There is a man to whom the sight of the 
coming of the seagulls on theThames has sug- 
gested possibilities of trade, and for several 
hours every day he promenades the Embank- 
ment with a tray, on which are set out small 
paper bags full of food to attract the beautiful 
birds. 

‘“‘They sell like hot cakes,” he told a reporter. 
‘¢ People will always spend a penny on a bag- 
ful of food to feed the gulls with. 

‘‘T am just a hawker, and make my living 
this way. It’s a brisk trade while it lasts, 
which is most of the winter, and I’m not 
denying it pays pretty well. Even giving ten 
for a penny I’m able to make a living profit 
out of them.” 

It may be added that he provides a consider- 
able amount of amusement for those who pat- 
ronize the Embankment during the luncheon 
hour also. The feeding of the gulls is now a 
recognized pastime, and one which attracts a 
large number of visitors. The birds fly around 
the buttresses of the bridge in flocks, emitting 
a continuous chorus of hoarse cries. By Black- 
friars Pier they perch on the railing of the 
deserted gangway, not single spies, but in 
battalions, all facing upstream, all keenly awake 
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to the chance passing of a morsel of bread or 
a sprat. 

The fast ebbing tide carries the floating birds 
down with it. They shoot, passive and unin- 
terested in their fate, through the arches by 
dozens, but once below the bridge they rise on 
the water, their wide wings spread out and up 
they swoop over the mass of cabs and ’buses, 
drays and trolleys that stream across the 
bridge, away to the edge of the Embankment 
again, where a newcomer has just opened a 
bag of food. | 

A morsel is thrown up into the air, three 
birds dart simultaneously from different sides 
in its direction. A collision seems inevitable, 
yet apparently by mutual consent two of the 
birds turn aside with a sharp flick of the wing, 
and the third catches his prey with a downward 
flash. His grey back shimmers in the sunshine 
a moment and he is lost to sight again, indis- 
tinguishable in the swirling mass. 

Some of the birds are tame enough to stand 
upon the parapet on the Embankment and pick 
up crumbs while men stand by and watch. 
But the weather is not yet severe enough to 
have taught them all fearlessness. For the 
present they wait until the food is thrown out 
to them, over the dancing water, with which 
it atleast they are thoroughly familiar—From 
the London News. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


An Intelligent Fox Terrier 


There is an intelligent fox terrier in the city 
of Philadelphia whose name is ‘*‘ Dream.” 

Dream obtained her name in an odd way. 
Some years ago the Neversink Fire Company 
had a driver by the name of William Haas. 
One night he dreamed that he was going to be 
presented with a fine coach dog and a day 
later a friend in Wilmington sent him one. 
The animal was given the name of Dream 
and Constable Focht named his fox terrier 
after this dog. 

Dream is about 18 months old and she does 
everything but talk. She was taught to do 
tricks by Mr. Focht’s wife. One of her staunch 


companions is a young cat which came to the 
house some time ago. Dream and the cat 
have a great time together. They play until 
they are tired, when they huddle up close 
together and take a nap. 

Dream has her greatest fun with a rubber 
doll and carries it with her everywhere she 
goes. When a stranger comes into the house 
the first thing Dream does is to hunt her doll 
and bring it to the visitor. 

Sometimes she handles the rubber doll 
pretty roughly. The moment there is a hole 
in it Dream will have no moreto do with it, 
and it does not take her very long to tear it 
into many pieces. .Then she will cry until a 
new doll is procured. 

The moment Mr. Focht enters the home with 
a new doll in his pocket Dream knows it and 
she jumps up at his pocket and trys to get it. 
At night she refuses to go to sleep unless she 
has her rubber doll by her side. If it is hidden 
Dream cries until the toy is given to her. 

One of her greatest feats is ball playing. 
Standing fully 60 or 70 feet away, Mr. Focht 
throws a tennis, ball up into the air. Dream 
makes a pretty stand and, running, catches it 
with her mouth. She seldom misses 

Dream can be sent to any part of the house 
to get a handkerchief, hat, slippers or shoes. 
The four can be placed side by side, and if told 
to bring the hat she is sure to return with it, 
She rarely makes a mistake. 

When told to cry, Dream sets up a pitiful 
wail. She sits up, walks on her hind legs and 
can dance on all fours. She learned to dance 
in an odd way. Frequently Mrs. Focht would 
take the dog out for a walk in City Park. While 
there Dream would get tangled up in the high 
grass and go through all kinds of manoevures, 
similar to waltzing. Her mistress would com- 
mand her to dance, and instantly she would dart 
into the grass and dance. 

Dream dosen't like herself when she is dirty. 
She gets a bath once a week. After taking a 
bath a pretty red girdle is placed about her neck, 
and she is then the proudest canine in the city. 
When on the streets with her girdle she posi- 
tively takes no notice of any other dogs. When 
she is dirty and has her leather collar on she 
will run up to any canine. 


She has a fondness for anything sour. She 
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likes pickles, lemons, pepper, cabbage, and in 
fact eats most anything. She drinks a quart of 
milk a day. Dream is known by nearly every 
child in the neighborhood and is very fond of 
children. Several girls in the vicinity fre- 
quently went toa nearby store for ice .cream 
and brought some back ina paper for Dream. 
The latter is very fond of it, and nearly every 
day would wait at the front door for the children 
to pass and feed her cream. 

Dream also has an ear for music. Mr. Focht 
is the owner of a fine graphophone, Whenever 
he plays a piece that is old the dog fails to notice 
it, but the moment he places a new record on the 
machine Dream knows it and, jumping upon a 
chair, throws her head to one side and peers into 
the mouth of the big horn. 


Canine Police 


That a policeman on night duty in a great 
city would be more respected by criminals if 
accompanied by a powerful and sagacious dog 
is a reasonable supposition; yet it remained 
for little Belgium to carry out this innovation 
in Antwerp, Ghent, Mons, Bruges and Ostend 
—an innovation which has now spread to 
other parts of Europe. 

As time went on, and the number of dogs 
increased, it became apparent that night crimes, 
even in the worst quarters of Ghent, almost 
disappeared. Cunning ruffians had often con- 
trived to outwit the soldiery patrol, but these 
big, swift, silent-footed and sagacious sheep 
dogs inspired terror in the most desperate evil 
doers. 

The night service of the city is now made by 
about 120 guards, assisted by fifty or sixty 
perfectly trained dog police. 

Relating the achievement of his dogs M. Van 
Wesemeal told of an arrest by one of them 
named Beer. One night Beer came upon five 
drunken fellows wrecking a saloon on the 
outskirts of the city. The men were mak- 
ing a great uproar, and a resolute resistance 
to the law was feared. Beer’s muzzle was 
removed, and the fine animal sprang forward 
without a sound. When the patrol reached 
the spot, four of the men had fled, and Beer 
was clutching the fifth by the leg. The 
moment the officer appeared, Beer gave up his 
prisoner and was off like the wind on the trail 


of the fugitives. The patrol followed with his 
prisoner, guided by a series of short, sharp 
barks. Presently he came upon the other 
four, who had turned at bay and were trying 
to keep the dauntless Beer from tearing them 
to pieces. Thoroughly frightened — sobered 
even — the men offered to give themselves up 
if Beer were controlled and muzzled. 

Tom is another dog no less alert. One 
winter night, in a quiet street near the docks, 
he met a man with a sack. Tom was alone 
at the moment, but as both sack and man 
seemed queer to’ him, he gave the alarm, 
repudiating all attempts at anxious conciliation. 
In a minute or two Tom’s colleague came along 
and asked about the sack. The explanation 
being somewhat lame, the man was invited to 
the police bureau. There he confessed that he 
had stolen a piece of beef and several dozen 
eggs from asmall store on the outskirts of the 
city. —Willam G. Fitzgerald, in The Century. 


| 
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A Horse to the Rescue 


Horses and dogs are constantly exhibiting 
devotion and sagacity. It would take volumes 
to contain all the instances of courageous affec- 
tion and love which these animals have shown. 
Old Charley, a bay horse who draws the junk 
wagon of a New Jersey man, showed wonder- 
ful intelligence when he‘saved the life of his 
master’s daughter. 

The little girl, who was four years old, was 
playing on the bank of a canal which runs 
through the field in the rear of her father’s 
place, when she tumbled into the water. Old 
Charley was in the field. He saw his little 
mistress disappear, and started on a gallop for 
the edge of the canal. When he reached the 
bank he saw the little girl go down. Without 
a moment’s hestation the faithful animal 
plunged into the water, and when the child 
came to the surface seized her skirts in his 
teeth and climbed the bank to safety. He 
trotted across the field to the house and set her 
down on the doorstep, where the mother found 


her. 
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That night when the father returned and 
was told of the incident, he ran to the barn 
and broke his whip into pieces, declaring that 
he would never again strike the faithful horse. 


A Life-Saver 


When I was a child, in our old Cornish 
home, we had an ancient pointer, who used to 
roam about the place much as she liked. One 
day a stable boy, washing a carriage, noticed 
old Bess evidently trying to tell him that she 
wanted him to do something for her. She ran 
round him, whining appealingly, and finally 
took hold of the leg of his trousers, and tried 
to pull him in the direction from which she had 
previously come. He at last followed her; and 
she led him joyfully up to a little pond just 
out of sight of the coach house, where a small 
sluice-gate let the water down ina little stream 
as it was wanted. In this sluice-gate a iarge 
duck was caught by the neck, and the boy was 
only just in time to save it from drowning. It 
had evidently been diving for food, and had 
jammed its head under the pate... bess, in. her 
wanderings, had seen its struggles, and gone 
off for help. As soon as the duck was liber- 
ated, the old dog capered about and barked 
her thanks to the boy.—London Spectator. 


A Clever London Dog 

A little skye terrier in London who very 
often went to ride with his mistress in cabs, 
deciced one day to take a little stroll all by 
himself. He went quite a long distance from 
well-known streets and soon found that he had 
lost his way. After running up one street and 
down another for some time, and then stop- 
ping still and trying to remember which way 
he had come, he suddenly had a very bright 
idea. There were some cabs. Why should 
he not ride home as he always did with his 
mistress? No sooner thought than done. He 
jumped up into a hansom cab and when the 
cabman got down off his seat and came around 
to look at him, he saw that he had on a silver 
collar. On that collar was his name and 
address. The cabman drove to that number 
-and found the mistress, who had been anxious- 
ly hunting for him. Imagine her surprise 
wnen she saw her little doggie riding home 
alone in a cab, 


RUFUS 


RUFUS © A LEAGUE DOG’ WHO SPELLS AND 
GERI RS: 


The early history of Rufus is shrouded in 
mystery. We only know that he came to the 
League a broken-spirited, timid, appealing, six 
months’ old mongrel cocker spaniel pup, in the 
spring of 1904. Twice within a fortnight he 
was given to people who were ready to provide 
for him the best of homes, and twice he was 
returned with the verdict that he showed such 
a propensity for rolling in filth that he was 
simply impossible. Then, on the very day he 
came despondently back for the second time, 
Miss B —— decided to give him atrial. Ina 
letter telling of her experience with Rufus she 
says: | 

‘When we got him he was a most discouraging 
looking animal. He was very thin, his hair was 
rough, and his tail was habitually between his legs. 
I led him home with many secret misgivings. We 
came very near not keeping him, not because of his 
bad behaviour, for we were not able to discover any 
of the faults of which his former owners complained, 


but because he was so dumpy and stupid. He appar- 
ently had all the life whipped out of him. He was 
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scared to death at the sight of a broom or a stick and 
all he wanted to do was to eat and sleep. After three 
months of kind treatment, however, he began to 
improve and we now have no reason to complain 
that he is stupid. | 

‘As soon as he had recovered his spirit we began 
his education. He soon learned to roll over, sit up, 
die, trust, say his prayers, etc. Then I began teach- 
ing him to pick out playing cards. It required some 
time and patience to teach him the first one, but after 
that he learned a new one as soon as I told him the 
name of it. He now knows eight different cards, the 
four queens, three aces, and the two of spades. ‘Then 
I began teaching him to spell. He can now spell 
two words, ‘ Rufus’ and ‘Simmons,’—for he is a loyal 
supporter of Simmons College. I puta lot of blocks 
in front of him and he picks out the right letters, one 
at a time, with his foot, and is rewarded each time 
with a piece of cooky. [ intend to teach him to 
spell some more words, and perhaps later on to count.” 


Three weeks later Miss B ——— writes: 


‘Since I wrote you Rufus has developed quite 
remarkably. I got some numbers and taught him to 
add. Suddenly one day I discovered that he would 
find the right number before I taught it to him. I 
tried subtraction, multiplication and division and he 
hit the right number each time. ‘Then I asked him 
to spell ‘dog’ and he spelled it as well as the words 
I had taught him. I asked him to translate it into 
German and into French, and he did! _ I did nothing 
but put the letters within his reach, mixed in with 
other letters. Then I took some playing cards which 
he had never seen, and he got them allright. I 
decided that he must read my mind, for when I think 
of the wrong one he invariably gets it, and when I 
think of the right one he gets it about nine times out 
of ten.” 


A week or so after this letter was written, 
Miss B-—— brought Rufus to the Animal 
Rescue League and gave an exhibition of his 
accomplishments. Although somewhat  dis- 
tracted by his surroundings, Rufus went 
through his tricks with astonishing celerity. 
He spelled words ; he picked out colors; and he 
put his fore paw gravely on the figure indicating 
the result of such a complicated arithmetical 
problem as ‘“how much is three times six, plus 
three, minus seven, divided by two.” Then 
Miss B gave a convincing demonstration 
of the fact that Rufus is governed by mental 
control. If she said to him, ** Rufus, which is 
A?” and at the same time thought of B, Rufus 
put his paw on b. If she said, “ Rufus, pick 
out the number 5” and thought of 9, Rufus put 
his paw on g. If she said, ‘‘ Rufus, which is 


the white card?” and thought of the pink card, 
Rufus put his paw on the pink card. In making 
this demonstration, Miss B is the first, as 
far as is known to the present writer, to solve 
what has hitherto been a somewhat vexed pro- 
blem in animal psychology. Much has been 
written about dogs that could read and count. 
The horse, Jim Key, has been exhibited before 
hundreds of thousands of people, and his owner 
has derived an immense revenué from showing 
him. The German horse, Hans, has a similar 
history, and in both of these cases learned peda- 
gogues have declared that the anima] has the 
mental ability of a school boy of eight years. 
None of these learned observers has apparently 
found the clue to the mystery. Hans and Jim 
Key and Rufus are animals of unusual sensitiv- 


Note 


ness and more than ordinary brain power. 
the full forehead of Rufus, the remarkably human 
expression of the eyes, and the quick drop of 
the skull from the line of the eyes to the muzzle. 
These are indications of more than ordinary 
intelligence. Given an animal endowed with such 
qualities, and put him in association with a per- 
son who has the power of commanding sympa- 
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thetic attention, and the result is natural and to 
a certain degree inevitable. The so-called lower 
animals are possessed of a power of comprehen- 
sion that might be classed almost as a sixth 
sense, and that often amazes those who first 
witness its manifestations They know as by 
intuition who loves them, who hates them, and 
who is indifferent to them. Can we suppose 
that creatures so finely organized, so keen of 
perception, and so quickly responsive to mental 
influences, are devoid of the power of reason? 
Is it not true that they are indeed our little 
brothers, and that the division between the soul 
of aman and the mind of a dog or a horse is 
not so wide or so deep that the love that springs 
from knowledge and sympathy on the one hand, 
from the irresistible yearning for affection on 
the other, may not bridge the gap and constitute 


a bond of lasting and progressive fellowship ? 
lpbe rey 
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The Martyrs of the Alps 


Many are the breeds of dogs kept for the 
purposes of sport, draught, pleasure, farming 
and protection. But, invaluable though these 
canine friends and servants are, there is one 
dog that outvies all by his special origin and 
special vocation. He is the St. Bernard, who 
is bred, at that grim spot, for the sole purpose 
of saving human life. 

The monks of Mount St. Bernard were the 
original breeders of these most famous dogs, 
and so long has the Hospice existed, that the 
possible crossings in the present strain have 
been lost in antiquity. Even-the archives of 
the monastery are silent upon the subject, but, 
from the character and appearance of the dogs, 
it is supposed that they are allied to the New- 
foundland and the Mastiff. They resemble 
the former in their delicate scenting power and 
inclination to “retrieve”; the Jatter in their 
courage and gentleness of disposition. The 
pure bred Mount St. Bernard is a short-coated, 
very muscular dog, thirty inches in height 
and six feet in length, including tail. The 
popular notion of the Mount St. Bernard is a 


LIFE-SAVING ST. BERNARD 


long-haired dog; but the greatest authorities 
on the question —the monks themselves — tell 
us that the rescue work in heavy snow storms 
would be impossible for any but a short-coated 
animal, who would otherwise be weighed down 
and exhausted. Curiously enough, the true 
breed deteriorates when away from Alpine air. 
Experiments in breeding have been carefully 
tried by importation of both dog and bitch, 
but the results are always the same. In five 
generations the strain becomes degenerate. 
Besides the above moral characteristics, the 
Mount St. Bernards are remarkable for their 
affectionate disposition, and when the special 
training of the monks is added to the already 
noble nature, the Mount St. Bernard becomes 
an invaluable force for the saving of life upon 
his native deadly Alps. 

His home, the Hospice, was founded in 962 
by St. Bernard of Menthon, as a refuge for 
travellers journeying to Rome; and, viewed in 
the light of modern luxury, these Augustinian 
monks, who dwell eternally far up in the Pen- 
nine Alps, are like ‘* beings of another sphere.”’ 
As with the dogs, the razson ad’etre of their 
existence is the succour of travellers, and the 
monastery contains beds tor seventy people 
and shelter for 300. The monks devote them- 
selves by vow to their work, which usually 
means either broken health or shortened life, 
owing to the unchanging cold and the difficulty 
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of respiration in so rarefied an atmosphere. 
The pass of Great St. Bernard is situated 
between Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn, and 
the Hospice stands 8,200 feet above the sea 
level — with one exception the highest inhabi- 
ted spot in Europe. The Order possesses a 
branch house at Martigny, whither the monks 
descend to recruit after the fifteen years of 
service in the Alps is over. 

Having once taken his vow, each monk 
carries out his self-imposed duties to humanity 
whether living or dead. In great storms the 
living are traced out by the dogs, then carried 
by the monks into safety for restoration to life 
and health, and, where life is extinct, the dead 
are borne, no less tenderly, to the mortuary 
chapel of the Hospice, where they are laid out 
for a certain period of time, awaiting identifi- 
cation. If no claim is made, the body is then 
set up against the wal! or “ vault of the dead,” 
where, owing to the intense cold, it remains, 
indefinitely, in a state of preservation. 

The accompanying photograph is of Barry 
II.,. who. recently ‘lost;his life in a crevasse. 
The fate of each of these noble dogs is almost 
invariably the same —a violent death in the 
prime of life, and frequently in the actual 
effort to save some perishing traveller.— Olive 
Katherine Parr, in The Animal World. 


Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, author of ‘Saints 
and Friendly Beasts,” sends the following 
interesting comment on this story of the St. 
Bernard Hospital. 

A visit to the Hospice of the Great St. Ber- 

nard proved one of the most interesting experi- 
ences of my recent trip to Italy and Switzer- 
land. ‘The information in the above article is 
quite correct, but when one has seen with one’s 
own eyes, the touching meaning of the whole 
grand work is forcibly brought home as no 
description can make it. The Grand St. Ber- 
nard is one of the most desolate spots imagin- 
able, rocky, bleak and treeless. On that July 
morning the snow lay drifted in the shady 
hollows, and a thick, penetrating, icy fog chilled 
the marrow of one’s bones. Fancy life here 
in winter!. Yet here the devoted Brothers live 
cheerfully during the short term of health possi- 
ble under such conditions, before they retire 


broken and prematurely old to the Hospital at 
Martigny. 

There were ten dogs in the kennels last 
July, splendid, great fellows, muscular and 
keen-eyed. We saw them given their daily 
exercise in the morning. They raced and 
romped gaily through the stone corridors of 
the Hospice and around the rocky slopes out- 
side, playing roughly but easily amenable to 
the judicious discipline of Valerien, their little 
guardian. They seemed very happy and 
devoted to the Brothers who trained them for 
their heroic work. 

This work is as necessary today as ever. 
Hundreds of poor Italians travel on foot by this 
shortest route back into their warm country 
every winter. Many of them lose their way 
because of the sudden snow storms which 
throughout the year are of almost daily occur- 
rence on the bare, bleak slopes of the Great 
St. Bernard. There are stone shelters on dif- 
ferent parts of the mountain, and travelers 
who are able to crawl thither may then sum- 
mon the monks to their aid by telephone. 
But many more feeble ones are rescued from 
the deadly snow-slumber by the faithful dogs 
who are sent out in the storm to find them. 

One cannot too highly rate the heroism of 
the noble Brothers and their splendid four- 
footed assistants. They are indeed martyrs 
of the Alps. 


A splendid tribute has been paid to the 
memory of Barry the first, in the Cemetery for 
Animals just outside the city of Paris called 
La Nécropole Zodlogique. As one enters the 
cemetery the first stone that attracts the atten- 
tion is an imposing granite monument on the 
upper part of which is carved the image of a 
noble dog bearing on his back a little girl 
whose arms are clinging tightly about his neck. 
On the lower part of the monument is a scroll 
on which is cut into the granite this inscription: 

“Tl sauva la vie 
de 40 personnes 
I] fut tué parla 41me,” 
What a record! What man would not be 
glorified by such a record ! 

‘‘He saved the lives of 40 persons. 

was killed by the 41st,” 


He 
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Another Bar-room Episode 


Two women came to the League to tell about 
the death of a beautiful white cat, a great pet, 
owned by one of them. This cat got down 
stairs by accident, and below the rooms where 
she lived was one of those curses to civiliza- 
tion, a bar-room. ‘The cat was not missed for 
a little while, but the woman heard a great 
noise in the bar-room and thought they were 
killing a rat. She found out later that the 
drunken creatures —too low and debased to 
call brutes, for no brute was ever as cruel as 
a drunkard, were beating her cat to death 
purely for amusement, and from what she was 
told by two men who were there the beating 
with sticks and a shovel was kept up for over one 
hour before the cat died. 

Yet nothing can be done about it because 
none of the men will testify against the others 
in the court room. 

This bar-room, on the corner of Dorchester 
Avenue and a small street near Broadway, is 
one of the worst plague spots in the city, 
where there are so many, and should be wiped 
out of existence. 

Doubtless the proprietor of such a place as 
that draws the lowest and most degraded men 
to his den of horrors by his fiendish cruelty, 
out there will be a day of reckoning sometime, 
and such as he are hastening that day. 


A Valuable Book 


It is perhaps rather late in the day to recom- 
mend William J. Long’s Brier-Patch Philosophy, 
as the book has secured a high place for itself, 
in this country and in England, although it only 
came out last year. But some readers of this 
magazine may still be ignorant of its many claims 
to an honored place on their library shelves. It 
is a book that serves a triple purpose, it brings 
us into closer touch with the fourfooted creation 
and gives us a deeper realization of the soul that 
is clothed in fur and makes its earthly progress 
on four feet instead of two; it braces us up with 
a faith and a philosophy which we need for our 
own spiritual and mental up-lifting; and it 
enlivens and cheers us by its frequent appeals 
to our sense of humor. 

“Tf you care to follow the rabbit’s trail as 
you follow the little brook,” says Mr. Long, “he 
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will take you through the dead timber of sci- 
ence, through thickets of reason and psychology, 
through the open country of instincts and habits, 
and dawning intelligence to the origin of natural 
religion, and the distant glimpses of immortality, 
in which we are all interested.” 

«To be open-minded rather than positive; to 
suggest rather than demonstrate, is probably 
the rabbit’s ideal.’’ 

Mr. Long turns the tables neatly upon us 
superior beings, who think we can sum up a 
rabbit or a dog by describing his outward shape 
and form and telling what he eats, and how he 
arranges his sleeping accommodations, when he 
says: “ Whimsically enough, while you are ask- 
ing the question, Do animals think? the French 
biologists are repeating the same question con- 
cerning yourselves.” “If he (the rabbit) 
were to judge you en masse, as you judge ani- 
mals, by the political meeting, or the concert, or 
a baby show, or a panic, or a crowd in the sub- 
way, he could declare instantly with the French 
biologists that men do not think; that they are 
victims of somewhat hysterical reactions. So, 
since we must infer the mental processes of ani- 
mals from their individual actions, we must first 
watch them without prejudice, to see what they 
do, before reaching our conclusion.”’ 

Having started out to make a few quotations 
from the book the difficulty arises where to stop, 
and we cannot refrain from adding a few more 
for the benefit of those readers who may not 
fee] able to purchase the book. 

“There are more things in the animal world 
than are dreamed of in your natural histories.”’ 

“So the rabbit, who tries to see things as 
they are, is forced to the conclusion that this 
claim, that hunting produces courage and the 
manly virtues, has some boasting and much 
humbug about it. If the rabbit were a man and 
wanted to develop physical courage, he would 
take his gun and go hunting dangerous game— 
horse thieves and outlaws, and burglars and 
Yaqui Indians, and such, who could shoot back.” 

.. “It is not even claimed that hunting has 
any effect upon the higher kind of moral cour- 
age, except, perhaps, to decrease it, by making 
you go against your own better nature, as so 
many of you hunters do, in taking life needlessly.’ 
—|Published by Ginn & Co.] 
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A Plea for the Horse 

Davenport, the cartoonist, has written and 
illustrated an article for the New York Evening 
Mail which deserves publishing in leaflet form 
for more enduring circulation. He says: 

There are two seasons in New York City when 
it hurts to look at a horse —I mean when it is 
hot in summer and icy in winter. But in each 
of these seasons you are taught what a faithful 
friend—and servant—tlie horse is. You have 
seen him at other times of the year honestly 
working under more favorable conditions. But 
during the red-hot summer, and more especially 
during the icy period of winter, his faithfulness 
shows itself greater than that of any other 
animal, not excepting man. 

The present snow and ice storm has been one 
of the worst in years on the horse. It has been 
pitiful to watch him try and try again and again 
to do the impossible—stand with smooth plates 
on ice. When we see this we realize that we 
are too busy, when we haven't time to bother 
with just an old horse with smooth shoes on icy 
streets made worse by slippery car tracks. We 
say in our mad dashes here and there: 

ss] fehe Cans Stang Upsicesnimistatiny 

But who is to blame? The way drivers with 
worn-out patience beat him, you would think the 
old horse was to blame. Let’s see. We men 
are shod in leather, even rubber soles. We pick 
our way, no one yanking us by the bits. Yet 
we fall and immediately are tenderly helped to 
our feet, even by strangers, who ask if we are 
hurt. 

But the horse—cruel or thoughtless men com- 
pel their drivers, or ot least allow them, to load 
him just as heavy as they would in May. His 
shoes are flat and smooth as glass. He struggles 
to keep from falling, pulling more than a ton. 
His spirits are lowfrom yesterday’s hard day, 
He is driven astride the trolley tracks. When 
his slick shoes touch the ice-glazed rails he falls 
to his knees. They are torn andbleeding. He 
feels the truck growing heavier. His sore mouth 
is yanked till the flesh is torn. He tries again, 
but again he falls. He’s out of breath, but his 


driver whips him. The crowd gathers and jeers 
the driver. 

The driver loses his temper. Instead of striking 
the spectators he beats the horse. ‘This noble, 
tired, bruised and bleeding horse, without a foot- 
ing solid enough to pull his own weight, tries and 
tries again. His knees and ankles are sore from 
falls the day before. You, a human being would 
imagine that he would lose heart and give up. 

But he doesn’t. He rises as he is kicked in 
the ribs and stands and strembies. He turns his 
head to seeif he can finda friend among the 
bystanders. But there is no one to unhitch him. 
Those who pity him turn and walk away. 

I saw an instance of this on Center Street 
yesterday. I should say the horse was about 
thirteen years old. He had pulled loads through 
the heat and cold of a good ‘many years. He 
had seen and known several fine horses, and bade 
them good bye as they had given up the task 
beside him. But owing to his power and 
courage trace of Morgan blood, he had stood it 
longer than the rest. But his time had come. 
The last effort and fall had been too much. | 

He had been broken down; the tendons of 
one of his legs had bowed. His last effort was 
over. Traffic was blocked, A policeman was 
called. Some of the crowd turned away, but 
strangely some came closer. A muffled sound 
was heard, a pop like a toy gun, and the good 
old horse's troubles were over. 

Who was to blame? Who shod that good 
honest horse that way on a day like yesterday ? 
Who loaded him with the same load you would 
expect him to draw in May? Some one must 
have seen the way he had slipped and fell the 
day before. 

Doesn’t the driver of a truck dare go to his 
employer and tell him that though the horse was 
shod day before yesterday his shoes need 
sharpening again, and that owing to the icy 
streets he would like to have half a load? 

It the drivers are afraid to do this, then it is 
time, when we see beautiful big horses struggling 
on their knees, to bring some sharp action against 
the man at the desk. 

I thought yesterday as I saw that fine old 
horse shot on Centre Street, a block this side of 
the Tombs, how long would we try to pull shod 
as that horse was? How long would we try to 
do anything but fight if we were associated with 
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such a specimen of humanity as was this driver ? 
If the driver had always put as serious effort on 
work as that poorly shod horse did trying to 
move an impossible burden, he might have been 
in a different walk of life. 

If a boy wants to see honest effort of a poor 
creature working only for his board, let him lock 
at the horses slipping in our streets. We area 
peculiar race. We learn by heart who bred the 
Derby winner each year, a horse who simply 
won a race. But no one ever asks who bred 
the faithful, honest horses we see struggling on 
slippery streets. 

But for my part, I believe the old horse I saw 
shot yesterday, though onl, of slight Morgan 
blood, had done more for his dusty oats than all 
the race horses of his time. 


LEAGUE NEWS ! ” 


me AND NOTES 


A. Rox of Puppies 


Some one, we cannot find out who it was, 
put a box of puppies in a receiving station for 
the American Express marked Cleveland, 
Ohio. The box was small, the cover nailed 
down wath only narrow apertures for air space, 
but no provision for feeding the little creatures, 
who were crowded closely together in the box 
with not room to stretch themselves. 

The journey would take about thirty-six 
hours. The puppies were so young they 
needed food several times a day and the 
expressman refused to take them. They were 
sent to the League to await further develop- 
ments, and glad enough were they to get out 
of the box. 

At present writing they are in sole posses- 
sion of a large, sunny, steam-heated room in 
the infirmary, a room newly painted and var- 
nished and safe from infection, and it is most 
interesting to visit them. 

The five little fellows make a rush at every 
comer and their delight is great when they can 
chew a hole in a dress skirt or hang in a row 
on the edge of an overcoat. 

The bread and milk they devour is a proof 
of fine appetites, though one little fellow is 
smaller than the others and does not appear 


FIVE BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 


Packed to go to Ohio ina box 28 inches square and 8 inches deep. Sent to 


us because the Express Company refused to take them. 


as strong. Itis a matter of certainty that not 
all of them, and possibly not any of them, would 
have reached Cleveland alive. 

This craze for breeding fancy dogs and send- 
ing them long journeys all over the country 
causes more misery and death to dogs than is 
realized, and the same may be said of cats. 
The League often hears of cats and kittens 
that have arrived at their destination in such a 
condition that there was nothing to do but 
watch the last little lame of life flicker out or 
hasten the end with chloroform. 


It is not too soon to remind our friends to 
work ‘for the annual fair which we hope to hold 
sometime during the first week in December. 


Will you please put this in your next issue. 
A family living here on Green St., Charlestown, 
has a mother cat that was brought to them when a 
kitten from a stable on Medford Street. She had a 
couple of kittens some time ago. She took them 


In nese te a tos Feared it seems 
strange that no one has thought before of a 
scientifically formulated and compounded food 
for cats. The Old Grist Mill Cat Bread, made 
by Potter & Wrightington, is evidently up to 
the Old Grist Mill standard. It is in meal form, 
is easily handled and fed, and it is enough to 
say that cats like it and thrive on it. 
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both out in the yard, laid one down and carried the 
other into the neighbor’s next door and laid it on the 
floor. One of the daughters went out and rescued 
the other kitten. Now the mother-cat goes from one 
to the other and nurses them, sometimes staying all 
night at the neighbor’s. ‘This is true, as one of the 
neighbors are my customers. 

If you think it worth printing, you will oblige, Mrs. 
Spaulding, 14 Bartlett St., Charlestown. 


From a Little Girl 
When I grow up I want to have a large house and 
then go around and get all the poor stray cats and 
dogs and other animals I find. I want to take them 
all home and feed them. And in the summer I want 
a big field and let the animals have a good time. 
I want to do this because I don’t think it is right 
to have animals starve or be out in the cold in winter. 
Ruth H. Fitzgerald, 
2164 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Annual Report of the Animal Rescue 
League will be out about April ist. It will 
be sent to all members of the League. If those 
who are not members of the League would 
like to have a report, will they be kind enough 
to send us their address and 6c. in stamps? 


The annual meeting of the League was held 
February 18, in Park Street Chapel. The Hon. 
George A. O. Ernst was the first speaker. The 
president’s report was then given and this was 
followed by a report from Miss M. A. Thayer 
of the branch work at the Elizabeth Peabody 
House. Mrs. RolandC. Lincoln gave the Lincoln 
medal. Tea was served in the tea room in charge 
of Miss M. H. Whitwell. Miss Rosamond Lang 
had a candy table and the Misses Manning a 
cake table, which were well patronized. 


Medals and Prizes 


This year there were two Lincoln Medals 
given, and a five dollar prize. The first 
Lincoln Medal went to William Austin, 27 
Swallow Street, South Boston, who reported 
to us a cat that had been seen in his neighbor- 
hood tor weeks with one leg cut off. A boy 
added to her misery by cutting her on the head, 
and William, after repeated efforts, succeeded 
in catching her and bringing her to the League. 

The second medal went to Dora Gilman, 48 


Kingston Street, Boston, who saw a man kick 
a cat out of his house into the street. She 
rescued it from the street and brought it ina 
dying condition to the League. 

Mrs. Embrend, 39 Compton Street, Boston, 
richly earned the prize of five dollars, given by 
Mrs. Edward Frothingham. Mrs. Embrend 
has rescued a considerable number of very 
miserable cats that she has found in her neigh- 
borhood, in a starved and diseased condition, 
and has brought them to the League, when 
really quite unable to do so, coming early and 
late. 

Special mention was made of Emma Costello, 
6 Laconia Street, who has rescued a number 
of kittens in bad condition; James Harney, 
1954 Washington Street, who found a cat in 
terrible condition on Shawmut Ave.; Charles 
O’Neil, 41 Utica Street, who picked up a cat 
late one night on Tyler Street, blind with 
mange, and brought her to the League; Roger 
Tuck, 335. Heath Street, Roxbury; Jamés 
Corbett, 76 Willowood Street, Dorchester; Wil- 
liam Currier, 46 Tyler Street; Paul Goodhue, ~ 
22 Cross Street, Charlestown; Joseph McCall, 
15 Plymouth Street, Cambridge and William 
Shinney, same address, are all deserving of 
special commendation for deeds of kindness in 
rescuing animals. There are .many other 
young people who might take rank with these. 
It is very encouraging to see these children 
eager to rescue suffering animals even to the 
sacrifice of their hours of play. 


Herbert Vittum, 205 Norfolk Street, Cam- 
bridge, reports an interesting cure of mange 
on his pet dogs, Rover and Carlo. When the 
sores first appeared Mr. Vittum clipped Rover 
and applied Veterinary X-Zalia. He useda 
different remedy on the other dog as an experi- 


ment. Rover was completely cured within a 
week. In the meantime Carlo was growing 
worse. After such a convincing test of Vet- 


erinary X Zalia, Mr. Vittum started using 
X-Zalia on Carlo and he too was cured. Vet- 
erinary X-Zalia is a clean liquid to use. 
Large bottte $1.00 at druggists, or at X-Zalia 
Corporation, 55 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
—Advt. 
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PIANO PLAYERS 


The Musola 
Piano Player 


CAN BE INSTALLED IN ANY PIANO 


Send your address and name of piano and 
we will send full particulars to you 


PLAYER PIANOS OF ALL KINDS 


Mendelssohn Music Co. 


{22 Boylston St., Boston 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 
MORTGAGES 

116 Milk St. {140 Columbus Av. 

BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


and pattern as shown In cut. 
Bricewo. cents. cach en els 
mail 12 cents. 


button is wanted. 
Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


What the Man 


In ordering, | 
specify whether stick-pin or 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 
Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue | ——— Sen ae 

League should have one of these badges made | 
of oxidized silver, same size | 


DINE at 


A FREE CLINIC or se eon 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Kverything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best 


| and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 


them, they do good—you get results. It’s our 
business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. Goods 
at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


When in Boston 


Crosby’s 


{9 School Street 
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pstins 
=> BREAD 


Look For AUSTIN ON EVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful 
Singing Birds 
Talking Parrots 


Angora Kittens and Puppies. 
Gold Fish. 
Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and all pet stock. 


W. LUDLAM’S BIRD STORE 
235 Tremont Street 


The Great Dust fe (erm Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel. 579 Main 


Established 1849 Telephone. Oxford 665 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKERS 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guarauteed Em- 
balming. Entire building, containing every facility, 
devoted to our business. No Charge for Chapel 


Frank |. Sullivan, MD.. 


129 Pearl Street | 


WE GUARANTEE 


laynes Magiclnsect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


oa (ee 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist 


Hiseases of omall Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


3 70°56 PO MDA. 
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FAMOUS 

FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 

THE BEST FOOD 


FOR DOCS 


SOMETHING NEW! 


OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fcr sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 
AND GERM KILLER 


REFINED and perfected 
preparation in convenient 
form. Destroys all bad 

odors, fumigating and purifying 

the air like a pleasant perfume. 


Kills Moths 


: mosquitoes, and other insect 
-:<=::' life. Prevents disease by an- 
we --.-.. nihilating dangerous germs. 
~ Sixteen pastils in a box, with 

a: metal _ candlestick, by mail, 
p 7 postpaid, 25 cents. 
Boe! V0) ine: PAUL MANUFACTURING CO.., 
“4 i ~—- Fulton St.. Boston, Mass. 
2 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co, Haymarket Square, Baston. 


WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package . .20; doz., $2.30 


10-lb. sacks 5) ee .08 

OCs} Dyke Omen os pettiness ute een ee CD 

Fish Dog Bread — 10. lb. sacks  . . .60 
Puppy Bread—1-lb. carton . . . . .O9 
a2| bees re ee 18 

TOs1Dasae 08 
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10; case of 24, 2,25. 
.85; package, .08 


Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — d0z., .- 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO., 


Washington and Essex Sts., 


BOSTON 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
I2mo0 Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents, 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Misond Aol 
PIANOS 


Dear Sirs: --- During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. heir tone 1s broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you tor making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
Opp. Inst. of Technology MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


